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ROMANTICISM IN TENNYSON AND HIS 
PRE-RAPHAELITE ILLUSTRATORS. 



BY WILLIAM EMORY SMYSEE. 



One of the most interesting episodes in English literary history 
of the reign of Victoria was the publication by Edward Moxon, 
in 1857, of an illustrated edition of the "Poems" by Alfred 
Tennyson. The poetry had all appeared earlier, and had already 
been brought by laborious revision and careful imaginative elab- 
oration to that richness of phrase and image, that final perfection 
of form to which only the supreme poetic artist of his time at- 
tained. But the designs with which the volume was enriched were 
new; and those in particular by the three young leaders of the 
Pre-Eaphaelite revolt, then making a great stir in England, con- 
tribute to it a peculiar and significant charm. 

Here in his eighteen drawings Millais presents the first con- 
spicuous examples of his power in black and white, that fine sense 
of the dramatic and subtle feeling for illustrative meanings, 
which, it has been observed, appears in his paintings only on great 
occasions. Having an acute perception of the pictorial possi- 
bilities of the text — and Millais knew Tennyson by heart — abso- 
lute fidelity of interpretation, and the technical skill to put with 
a few happy touches the point of the picture beyond all doubt, 
working moreover in accordance with the naturalism of Pre- 
Eaphaelite theory most congenial to him, he becomes a most 
instructive translator of the poet's ideas. Hunt, on the other 
hand, all his life the most consistent of the Pre-Raphaelites in 
method, in accuracy of observation, and delicacy of hand, serious 
and earnest in his painting as in his religious nature, invests the 
five poems which he selected for illustration in seven drawings, 
with the glow of his own refined imagination. While Bossetti — 
but who can speak in measured language of the five designs by 
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which this Ariel of art sought to interpret the romantic spirit 
of as many poems! They are not illustrations, but wonderful 
creations rather, original and occult — based indeed upon the 
substance of the poet's conceptions, but permeated by the artist's 
own intense and flaming individuality, and wrought with the 
glamour of his imagination into something rich and strange. 

It is in this aspect that the volume derives its chief interest 
to the student of Tennyson. The romantic naturalism, the 
mediaeval sense of wonder and mystery and spiritual beauty which 
are of the essential quality of Pre-Raphaelite art, when brought 
to play upon the poetry of Tennyson, interpret, and imaginatively 
enrich it, both in its own naturalism and its peculiar romantic 
character. To the student of literature, moreover, the volume is 
of significance in a still larger sense, in that it brings into tem- 
porary conjunction two vital, but on the whole independent, 
streams of romantic tendency in the sister arts of painting and 
poetry. 

For, in spite of the fact that the term Pre-Raphaelite has been 
loosely and erroneously applied to his earlier poetry, Tennyson 
was wholly unaffected by Pre-Raphaelite theory or practice. In- 
deed, he stood quite apart from that great current of aesthetic 
interest which eventuated, let us say, in the art and poetry of 
William Morris, an important feature of which is the free inter- 
change of subject between painting and poetry, — a fact all the 
more surprising when one recalls his personal intimacy with 
Hunt and Millais. Painters' poet though he was, who gave to 
art a richer series of subjects than almost any poet before or 
since his time, he yet shows in his poetry but a slender interest 
in the achievements of painter and sculptor, little sympathy for 
the aims and passions of the artist as such, and little knowledge 
of the ideas and privileges of art itself. There is but one reference 
in his verse to a masterpiece in this field, — to the hues, namely, 
of the Titianic Flora in " The Gardener's Daughter," and that is 
made by an artist-lover speaking in character. And he took Hunt 
to task for his beautiful drawings for " The Lady of Shalott " and 
" The Beggar Maid," declaring that an illustrator " ought never 
add anything to what he finds in the text," and remaining quite 
unconvinced when Hunt told him he did not enough allow for 
the difference of requirements in the two arts. 

On the other hand, it is quite clear also that the poetry of 
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Tennyson exercised no appreciable influence upon the art of the 
Pre-Baphaelites, beyond affording them a rich list of subjects for 
their paintings and directing them to the romances of King 
Arthur for much of their inspiration, — an inspiration that began 
with these very drawings, for Moxon found its first full expression 
in the unfortunate frescoes in the hall of the Oxford Union in 
the summer of 1857, and continued for many years. William 
Morris, it is true, who is the finest representative in poetry of the 
pure Pre-Raphaelite manner, owes a lasting debt to " The Lady 
of Shalott " and the ballad of " Oriana," which he knew by heart 
before he entered Oxford, and for which he often declared his 
admiration. But Rossetti for his part always preferred Malory's 
" Morte d' Arthur " to anything Tennyson ever wrote on the sub- 
ject, as containing " the weird element in perfection." 

Indeed, the charm of the pure romantic manner everywhere 
characteristic of the Brotherhood in their handling of the Ar- 
thurian story is found in Tennyson only in his earlier poems, — in 
" The Lady of Shalott," " Sir Galahad," and the exquisite frag- 
ment of " Sir Lancelot and Queen Guinevere," where the note 
sounds most clearly of all. But in " The Idylls of the King " 
Tennyson foregoes the romantic quality almost entirely. Not 
romance but refined sentiment becomes the vital principle of his 
imaginative rendering of this tale of a bygone age, — the pre- 
sentation of modern spiritual ideals, the interpretation of the 
human heart in terms of the ethical feelings of the present. Over 
against Tennyson's story of Guinevere, her sin and remorse, for- 
giveness and peaceful end in the cloisters of Almesbury, William 
Morris, in his poem " The Defence of Guinevere," portrays the 
fierce passions of the Middle Ages, its cruelty of death by fire, 
its pagan joy in a woman's bodily beauty and in the luxuries of 
flesh, and the wild intoxication, the dim bewilderment of love. 
Tennyson's Galahad, exalted by the contemplation of heavenly 
mysteries and a passionate purity of soul, becomes insensible to 
fatigue of body and the sting of frost. But the Galahad of 
Morris's " Christmas Mystery " is heavy with weariness as night 
after night his horse "treads down alone the sere damp fern," 
until he is led to doubt his quest and whether it be not a fool's 
errand, and to envy Sir Palomydes his weary striving for the 
hand of Iseult and his thoughts of her, and even Lancelot his 
guilty dreams of Guinevere. 
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And yet, in spite of such differences, the romanticism of Ten- 
nyson's earlier poems and the romanticism of the Pre-Eaphaelites 
had their root in a common origin, and drew a common inspira- 
tion from the witchery of Coleridge and Keats. In " The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner " and " Christabel " one is haunted by 
the mystery, indefiniteness, strangeness, the baffling sense of a 
hidden meaning behind the image, which are the essential ele- 
ments of the highest romance. And through the enchantments 
of Keats he may come to look from 

" magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn." 

Scott, it has been pointed out,* is the poet of romantic action, — 
of the dress, the customs, the architecture of the Middle Ages ; but 
of its finer spirit he was ignorant — he never drew a saint, and he 
apologized for his love of Gothic. But Keats and Coleridge, on 
the other hand, are the poets of pure romantic feeling, the 
interpreters of the very spirit and essence of the Middle Ages. 
In the poetry of Keats in particular the Brotherhood found an 
inexhaustible treasure-house of subjects for their paintings. Hunt 
was the first of the Pre-Eaphaelites to fall under the charm of 
"Isabella" and "The Eve of St. Agnes"; and long before the 
poetry of Keats had come to its own, while the original editions 
were still languishing under the rubbish of London book-stalls, 
he was reading to his friends with youthful enthusiasm the lines 
which a few years later inspired Millars' great picture of Lorenzo 
at supper with Isabella and her brothers. Eossetti, too, was early 
seized by the passion of Boccaccio's tale as Keats retold it, and 
pledged the Brotherhood to do a number of drawings on the poem, 
— a plan that fell through, however. But Hunt, a little later, 
began his picture of " Isabella, and the Pot of Basil," which was 
done in the early Pre-Eaphaelite manner, though not com- 
pleted for twenty years. From "The Eve of St. Agnes" he 
drew his first important picture, "The Flight of Madeline 
and Porphyro," where he touches the whole body of poetic detail 
with absolute truth and pure romance. The same poem yields, 
also, what is by many regarded as Millais' greatest painting, his 
" Eve of St. Agnes," a picture in which he realizes for all time 

* Cf. Beers' English Romanticism in the Nineteenth Century. 
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the romantic figure of Madeline, the moonlight falling upon her 
as she frees her hair of its pearls, 

" Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one," 

and awaits the mystic favor of the virgin saint. This prin- 
ciple of romance, then, in part induced by the influence 
of Keats and in part the direct sequence of their interest in 
the art of the Middle Ages, in which they found the embodi- 
ment of all they felt art should be, is one of the primary elements 
of the Pre-Raphaelite spirit. And through it they found in the 
architecture, the dress, the customs of the Middle Ages a rich 
source of pictorial interest. The sculptured dead in the chapel, 
the cobwebbed arches, the foot-worn stones, the dusky galleries, 
the casements " high and triple arched," the chambers 

" carved so curiously, 
Carved with figures strange and sweet, 
All made out of the carver's brain," — 

all these became the common property of the Brotherhood, as 
they are the common property of Coleridge and Keats. And with 
this frank medisevalism of scene and background there is closely 
linked a renaissance of the Catholic outlook upon this world and 
the next, of the monastic temper of mind, of the rites and cere- 
monies of the mediaeval Church, embodying itself sometimes in 
mystical symbolism, whereby truths that baffle language may find 
utterance through suggestive imagery. 

But the primary and essential element of the Pre-Raphaelite 
spirit is not romance. It is her twin-sister naturalism. For, 
normally and on a large scale, romance and naturalism are in 
essence one, romance being always analytical and experimental, 
issuing by a sure and certain logic in fidelity to nature and the 
facts of experience. It is by no mere accident of invention, for 
example, that Coleridge observes and describes 

"The one red leaf, the last of its clan," 

on the topmost twig of the tree that sheltered Christabel. It is 
done in accordance with the strictest laws of romance, for which 
the characteristic or suggestive detail is of more significance than 
the orderly conception of the whole. As a consequence, romance 
selects and handles details always in conformity with the prin- 
ciple that human emotion will invest the most prosaic features of 
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the world of nature and man with a secret and hidden charm, 
and transform its crudest realism into an ideal beauty that 
transcends all reality. 

This very naturalism, in its twofold aspect, is the fundamental 
characteristic of all Pre-Eaphaelite art. It is the animating 
principle that led to the formation of the Brotherhood. Hunt 
and Millais determined to put on canvas exactly what each saw 
in nature, and to do it with all truth and sincerity. Eossetti, 
whose aims and ideals were in reality widely different, would in 
time, they thought, come to work on the same principle — which, 
in fact, he never did. But they all drew from the living model, 
and spared no effort to find for every picture a fit and appropriate 
background in nature. "Every Pre-Eaphaelite background," 
said Euskin in his memorable defence of the work of the Brother- 
hood, '• is painted in the open air from the thing itself. Every 
minute accessory is painted in the same manner." And further- 
more, in strict accord with the spirit of romance this principle 
of naturalism itself becomes in the handling of the Pre-Baphael- 
ites an instrument by which details are invested with a power of 
imaginative suggestion that removes them at once and entirely 
from the region of crude realism, and through the smallest and 
most commonplace accessories bodies forth to the imagination a 
remote and often a hidden significance. For example, in Hunt's 
picture of Isabella, the altar-cloth on which rests the pot of 
basil, wherein her lover's head is casketed, is embroidered with 
a design of passion-flowers, and every subsidiary object is ren- 
dered symbolic of the fantasy of the sorrowing maid. 

Precisely these features and elements characteristic of Pre- 
Eaphaelite art appear also as the salient qualities of the earlier 
poems of Tennyson, — of those in particular that were chosen for 
illustration by Millais, Hunt, and Eossetti. And that is the rea- 
son, doubtless, why they were attracted by them, and were able to 
interpret and represent them with such insight and sympathy. 
In the first place there is a group of poems in which the interest 
lies in romantic and mediaeval incident for which each of the 
artists in his own individual way made appropriate drawings. 
" Oriana," a variation of the old ballad of " Helen of Kirconnell," 
excited much enthusiasm, according to FitzGerald, when the 
young poet read it to the youths that used to gather about him 
at Cambridge tables. It is the cry of a lover whose arrow, aimed 
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at a foeman, went aside and pierced the heart of the maiden with 
whom lie had plighted troth before the battle began. " The Sis- 
ters '"' also is a ballad of bitter passion, a revengeful tale of hate 
and brutal treachery, — thoroughly medieval in its fierce passions 
and its fear of hell. " The Beggar Maid " again is Tennyson's 
retelling of the ballad of " King Cophetua." " The Day Dream," 
a delightful trifle, a gay and pretty fantasy, prelusive of the art 
of " The Princess " in its delicate fooling and " earnest wed with 
sport," is nevertheless of the Middle Ages in the magic spell which 
held the palace in sleep for a hundred years, and belongs to the 
days of strange enchantments and faery legend. " Godiva," too, 
with its grotesque portrait of the rough earl among his dogs, — 

" His beard a foot before him, and his hair 
A yard behind;" 

with its Gothic architecture, its pillars and fantastic gables 
crowding overhead, "its little wide-mouth'd heads upon the 
spouts " that " grin with cunning eyes to see," — it all belongs to 
the times when the imagination was free to sport in caricature 
and grotesquely of every sort. In many another poem likewise 
Tennyson thus touches the faery world of far-off times and places. 

Finally, crowning the whole series, are his early experiments in 
Arthurian romance, — " The Lady of Shalott " in particular, with 
its verbal melody, caught perhaps from Coleridge, its full and 
splendid elaboration of mediaeval picture, with its tower among 
the lilies, and the lonely maid weaving her web before the mirror, 
and her song heard by moonlight on the dreary uplands, and her 
longing for the great world from which she has been shut away, 
and with its curse and the lady's doom. It is in such a poem as 
this that one finds, indeed, the elements of the purest and highest 
romance, the fine presentment in perfect imagery of strange en- 
chantments, the alluring sense of a deeper meaning lurking be- 
neath the image but refusing to be conjured forth, and the weird 
spell that human emotion throws over the world of nature until its 
realism is transformed into an ideal beauty more rare than is 
seen by fleshly eye. 

The saintly virtue of virginity, moreover, the practice of the 
ascetic life even to the point of a perversion of bodily sensibility, 
in consequence of which hunger and thirst, cold and all bodily 
pain become pleasurable, the experience of mystical religious 
rapture, the breathless ecstasies of a mystic union in absolute 
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maidenhood with the Heavenly Bridegroom, — all these, so deli- 
cately representative of the Catholic monastic temper of the Mid- 
dle Ages, find their expression in " St. Agnes' Eve," where they 
are clothed in phrase and image which themselves seem to be but 
the " shadows of a shadow-world." In " Sir Galahad " again the 
discipline of chastity and saintliness glows in the conception of 
the " faithful knight of God," insensible to cold and bitter frost 
through the mightier transports that move him, attended by day 
and night everywhere by the mystic presences that wait upon the 
soul in its quest for unseen realities, and blessed by visions of high 
import. At times indeed in the portrayal of these raptures the 
poet passes beyond the realm of material imagery into pure 
allegory and symbolism, while the world of nature and all material 
conceptions are refined and spiritualized. by the lyric emotion to 
which he has given utterance. 

On the other hand, Tennyson is at one with the Pre-Raphaelites 
in his love of truth and close adherence to the facts of nature and 
life. " Mariana " is a poem in point, — each stanza a little picture 
in verse embodying through objective detail the dejection and 
love-longing of the forsaken woman who cries out the passion of 
her life only in the words of the refrain. Here the poet's power 
in the composition, the selection, and the subordination of his 
details in accordance with the emotional effect they are to repre- 
sent and interpret, and his keenness of eye and ear, his conscious 
fidelity to fact, his sensuous richness so like that of Keats, are 
qualities that again link his art with that of the Pre-Raphaelites. 
Twice Millais was inspired to interpret the sentiment of the 
poem, — once in the painting of 1851, where he represents Mariana 
rising from her embroider}' frame in front of a window of colored 
glass through which may be seen a sunlit garden beyond, and 
bending back in weariness with half-shut eyes. Again, with 
greater emotional intensity and insight, he drew the simple design 
for the Moxon volume, — the figure of a woman in a wainscoted 
chamber; she has been gazing through the latticed window at the 
poplars, and the long level landscape, and the slowly darkening 
sky, until overburdened by her melancholy she has turned from 
the light and buried her face in her hands on the window-seat. 

Another important group of these earlier poems has to do with 
the delineation of the common affections through the portrayal of 
homely incident. Tn spite of a sentimental weakness which 
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occasionally betrayed him in dealing with such subjects, Tenny- 
son has produced a number of poems — " Dora," " Locksley Hall," 
" The Miller's Daughter," and " Edward Gray " — pictures of 
English home and country life in which with truth and power he 
has depicted the sacredness of the domestic emotions and of the 
ties of blood, and which in turn appealed to Millais for graphic 
representation. In consequence he has drawn some of his best 
designs by way of illustrating them, designs that surprise and 
delight by their variety and versatility, and the power they show 
for assimilating the ideas of the poet without exposing the weak- 
ness and sentimentality into which he sometimes falls. The 
longing for lost love and the bitter regret and self-reproach for 
unkind words spoken long ago, give a simple pathos to the poem 
of " Edward Gray," which Millais has depicted with delicate 
sympathy in the drooping figure, the dejected attitude of the long- 
absent lover and the gentle kindliness of one who greets him with 
womanly welcome. There are two pictures for "Dora," drawn 
by the same hand, and two for " The Day-Dream," both romantic 
and simple, — one depicting the arrival of the Prince at the en- 
chanted castle, and the other showing the King and his courtiers 
waking before the table, and the serving-men breaking into noisy 
life as the spell is snapped by the magic kiss. 

But it must not be supposed that the illustrations of Millais 
were confined to the portrayal of poetic incident, whether homely 
or romantic. In the design for " Mariana " his sympathetic 
power to render the spiritual significance of the poet's lines has 
already been remarked. And this faculty appears again in two 
other drawings, perhaps the greatest of his contributions to the 
series. One is the powerfully imaginative design, "The Wind is 
Blowing in Turret and Tree," drawn for " The Sisters " and 
singled out for special praise by Ruskin. Here the artist has 
seized upon and presented in picture all the weird and ghostly 
horror, the guilt and passion of the tale. A full moon is rolling 
in the sky, but harassed by driving cloud that dims its light; the 
tall poplars are bending to the force of the wind; a door in the 
turret swings back and forth upon the roof; it is in such a place 
that ghostly shapes might pass up and down the foot-worn stones 
and back and forth in the shadows. And on the other hand, in 
his picture of the saintly nun, clad in austere gown of white, 
pausing on the convent stairs, indifferent to cold, to gaze out upon 
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the snow-covered earth lying white in the moonlight, and to 
breathe into the frosty air her desire for utter purity, he has 
given a wonderful representation of the poetic principle of Tenny- 
son's " St. Agnes' Eve," and of the holy maid's ecstatic prayer. 

Millais, however, sympathetically interpretative as he is in such 
designs as these, never transcends the limits of the poet's original 
conceptions as they are set down for him in the several poems he 
selected for illustration. It is precisely at this point, however, 
that the art of Holnian Hunt, in its application to the poetry of 
Tennyson, is most distinctive and individual. For it is the happy 
fortune of Hunt always to invest whatever poem he made his 
drawings for with the charm of his own imagination, delicate, 
romantic, poetic. Memories of his sojourn in Syria and his soli- 
tary travels in the romantic East flower out, under the impulse 
of Tennyson's "Recollections of the Arabian Nights," in two 
fascinating pictures that embody in graphic form much of the 
luxury of the poet's elaborate and fanciful lines. One is an 
imaginary portrait of the " good Haroun Alraschid " himself, of 
benignant countenance; and the other is a design in which the 
artist has given truth of local color to the altogether unlocalized, 
though richly sensuous, details of the poet's series of verbal pic- 
tures. Once again for " The Beggar Maid " he disregarded the 
limitations of exact pictorial delineation — in a way too that called 
out the poet's sharp protest — and outlined his ideal of the shy 
and simple beauty of the girl who has won the young King's 
heart, and the manly vigor of the boy in act of putting his crown 
on the head of his beggar Queen. For " Godiva " also he drew a 
sweetly romantic picture, but thoroughly individual, — a Gothic 
chamber, secret and remote, where before a quaintly carved prie- 
dieu, with the crucifix above it, stands the Lady of Coventry about 
to unclasp "the wedded eagles of her belt," but looking in dread 
of an intruder toward the massive doorway and the shadowy cor- 
ridors, where prying eyes might lurk to spy her naked beauty. 

It is in his two designs for " Oriana," however, and in the 
single perfect drawing for "The Lady of Shalott" that Hunt 
gives the most distinctive and charming evidence of his power of 
pictorial interpretation, the finest examples of his art as applied 
to the poetry of Tennyson. In the designs for " Oriana " he has 
caught and represented all the deep pathos of the ballad. The 
first shows the two lovers in the dark yew-wood heedless of the 
vol. cxcn. — no. 659. 33 
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men-at-arms on the distant ramparts preparing for battle, and of 
the young knight's war-horse that neighs impatience in the nearer 
background. Everywhere there is suggestion of impending doom. 
Oriana, whose face is drawn from the familiar features of the 
artist's wife, bends over her kneeling lover to tie her scarf upon 
his helmet, and he, steadying its horn beneath her foot, is string- 
ing the fatal bow, so soon, alas ! to speed the perfidious arrow to 
her heart. In the second design the stricken lover kneels again, 
this time in bitter anguish at the tomb of his slain mistress, amid 
a winter landscape, to kiss the marble brow of the effigy, while 
his boat in the background, that is to bear him overseas to other 
scenes, rises and falls with the heaving tide. In the same way, 
once more and with deeper insight, he has invested his drawing 
for " The Lady of Shalott " with a remote and subtle pathos, — 
the Lady, a perfect figure, stands before her web in the tower; in 
the mirror before her is shown the passing of Lancelot; the curse 
has come upon her, the blown hair that is driven in wavy masses 
about her head and the broken threads from the loom that entwine 
her with tangled persistence being finely indicative of the fatality 
that is her doom. 

Eossetti also made a drawing for the same poem, and the two 
are in sharp contrast, each being individual and significant of the 
imaginative quality of its maker. Hunt's conception belongs to 
the enchanted regions of faery, unlocalized in time or place, a 
fine, ideal and perfect presentment of Tennyson's poem, the 
beautiful woman, and her strange destiny. But Eossetti's is weird 
and of the Middle Ages in all its details, invested by the artist with 
all those features that are distinctive of his own imaginative out- 
look. The Lady lies dead in her boat that floats in the night 
through Camelot, her head shadowed by a strange roof-like cover- 
ing on which burn the flickering funeral lights ; from the bridge 
that spans the stream Lancelot descends to muse upon her face, 
the courtiers crowding behind him in idle curiosity ; on the water 
in the middle distance the awakened and startled swans swim 
about in wild commotion, and on the far side of the river a rout 
of midnight revellers pours from the castle doorways to the 
neighboring wharf. 

The same weird medievalism, the same intense and flaming 
individuality of treatment appears again in the "Mariana," as 
it appears in fullest symbolism in the drawing of " St. Cecily " 
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for " The Palace of Art," — a picture which Buskin, regarded as 
the best in the book, except as it had been spoiled in the cutting. 
Mystical, every detail glowing with imaginative significance, it 
presents the Saint kneeling in a trance before her organ with life- 
less hands resting on the keys, while an angel bends over her to 
kiss her into life and music; in the crowded background is the 
rampart of a city, and beyond the harbor with its shipping ; and in 
the foreground is a man-at-arms eating an apple, while a dove — 
representing, it may be, the escape of the soul from the prison of 
the flesh — flutters up from the darkness of the dungeon beneath. 
He drew also for the same poem the strange design of "Arthur 
Sleeping in Avalon," which the Tennysons liked as well as, if not 
better than, any in the book. The sorely wounded Arthur lies 
asleep on the flower-strewn sward, tended by a half -score of weep- 
ing Queens, — one of whom has the familiar face of the artist's 
sister, Christina; anchored upon the stream beyond is the mys- 
terious vessel that had brought him thither, and still further in 
the background stands a wood-chapel on a wild bleak shore. It is 
not the Avalon of legend, not yet the softer Avilion of Tennyson 
that has been portrayed, but a country strange, weird, remote, be- 
held only of a Eossetti and his kindred with the eye of pure 
romance. And finally, in the design of " Sir Galahad," the artist 
has made a picture, simple and impressive to a high degree, to 
supplement the poem imaginatively as the poem in turn supple- 
ments and interprets it. The knight in armor and emblazoned 
tabard, gleaming white in the altar lights of a rustic ohapel in 
the wild wood, bows before the font of holy water; beneath, and 
hidden in shadow, a row of holy women part their lips in songs 
of praise, as one of their number with unseen hands slowly sounds 
the chapel bell, and in the depths of the dark forest the young 
knight's war-horse impatiently paws the ground. The face of the 
worshipping knight is pure and noble, as the glow of the candles 
flashes upon it, and the whole is a fine and exalted representation 
of the poet's conception of the virgin knight and his spiritual 
raptures. 

William Emokt Smtser. 



